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the honors and jeers of university life. A striking 
confirmation of Stesichorus ! The Greek is ex- 
cellent, the meter is flowing, the style is clearly 
under the domination of the Homeric school. 

In the Prolegomena the rules of Higher Criticism 
as laid down by Bethe, Wilamowitz, Witte, Leaf, 
Robert, and Murray are applied to the fragments, 
and it is found that the Kernel, because of the 
constant use of digamma, antedates the Phaestos 
Disk, or belongs to about 2000 B. C. The poem 
has undergone four great expansions. To one of 
these, written by a Deipnosophist (D), belong all 
references to food and feasts. A lover of sport 
(S) put in the games. A lover of descriptions of 
dress and toilet (DT), added other parts; and, 
finally, a man of wit, a joker (J), furbished out 
the whole witn jokes. The Kernel and the great ex- 
pansions of D, S, DT, J were worked over and 
expurgated by a poet of the Hesiodic School. About 
one-sixth of the fragment or less than one hundred 
verses can be assigned to the Kernel. Mr. Shewan 
says (p. 125) : "It is gratifying to find that this 
corresponds very closely to the results of the oper- 
ations of Robert and Bechtel on the Iliad. Working 
on our lines they left but one-seventh of that epic 
as the original poem". He prefers to retain about 
one-hundred verses of the new find, but remarks 
that "If we had cut out all that is inorganic, un- 
essential or not strictly relevant to the issue; every- 
thing that is objectionable as being mentioned only 
once or intolerable as mentioned more than- once; 
everything that shews signs of hurry or produces 
retardation ; everything that is condensed or dis- 
tended; everything that is obscure or clearly stated; 
everything that is plain or ornate, we should have 
left not one line on another". However one thing 
forces him to retract and to doubt whether after 
all he has not cut out too much. Pick's confident 
assertion' of the numerical relations at the basis of 
Homeric poetry influences him here: "It will be 
noticed that the poem as it stands contains 567 lines, 
excluding of course the tags at the end of the 
papyrus. And 567 is no ordinary number. It is 
divisible by the mystic number 7, and the quotient is 
81, or 3 times 3 times 3 times 3, which, Fick has 
shown, is one-ninth of twice the number of days 
in the solar year ! 567 contains 81 Heptads of lines 
or 189 Triads. The verse-structure, therefore, of 
the poem as it stands corresponds to that of the 
Hymn to Apollo and of the 1st Iliad as recon- 
structed by Ludwich in his Hymnenbau". 

The explanatory notes, in which the meaning or 
derivation of perfectly well-known names is gravely 
discussed with all the pomp of Teutonic erudition to 
arrive at the most absurd conclusions, are beyond 
all praise. Golf is shown to be a mystic and puri- 
ficatory rite and bridge-whist has strong marks of 
Eleusinian connection. The name Carnegie is con- 



nected with Karoeios, a title of Apollo as god of 
flocks and herds, the great source of wealth in 
very ancient days; Karneios means the horned one, 
hence cornucopia. Thus our own benefactor of 
letters becomes a nature myth. 

Wit, learning, and brilliancy abound on every 
page. The Greek poetry is striking, original, and 
modern; the notes touch at every turn the weak 
spots of Homeric criticism. 

By applying the methods of Robert, Bethe, Leaf, 
and Murray to poetry he has written himself, he 
shows that it is the work of many men in many 
ages. The conception of the book is bold and 
unique; the execution shows the hand of a master. 
The type, paper, and illustrations are of unusual 
excellence. The picture of the "Ancient Lady Gof- 
fer, from a painting", is a capital joke. 

No one can read this book without genuine 
pleasure and profit. 
Northwestern University. John A. Scott. 

Thucydides and the History of his Age. By G. B. 
Grundy. London: John Murray (1911). Pp. 
x ' x + 553- 16 Shillings, net. 

Mr. Grundy is a veritable periegete, exegete and 
diegete all in one. We shall not study Persian or 
Peloponnesian War with him except as we go 
literally hand in hand with him. Autopsy is his 
word, as it was with the great historians; we can 
imagine, too, that his sanctum at Corpus Christj con- 
tains a most exhaustive card catalogue of all that 
has been said and written on Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides and Greek warfare. This last child of his 
fruitful pen is plump and presents us with all the 
latest odds and ends of its author's studies, ex- 
tending almost oyer a decade. These are after all 
only preliminary to a historical edition of Thucy- 
dides, to appear in case this first volume is happily 
received. 

Mr. Grundy's first report on his autopsies, or 
personal verifications of accounts of Greek battles, 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 
1896, under the title An Investigation of the Topo- 
graphy of Sphacteria and Pylos. The second ap- 
peared in the same Journal the following year under 
the heading, Account of Salamis in Herodotus; 
another paper of the same year in the same journal 
is entitled Artemisium. In 1898 the Journal printed 
his Suggested Characteristic in Thucydides' Work; 
but it was not till 1901 that his first book appeared, 
with the title, Great Persian War and its Prelimi- 
naries, a Study of the Evidence, Literature and 
Topography. In the following year the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies printed his Population and Poli- 
tics of Sparta in the Fifth Century. In all these 
contributions to the study of the life of the Greeks 
of the fifth century Mr. Grundy has shown , inde- 
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fatigablc industry and a keenness of insight that 
have given his voice the tone of authority. His 
spirit is that of Professor H. F. Pelham and Dr. 
A. H. J. Greenidge of Oxford, and now that both 
have passed away he feels the loss of their help- 
ful friendship, but at the same time a call to con- 
tinue that spirit of enthusiasm for historical in- 
quiry with which they originally inspired him, 
though he finds the position of College tutor at Ox- 
ford not one of learned leisure. 

In this book of over 500 pages Mr. Grundy de- 
votes himself to the material and political environ- 
ment and larger world in which the Greeks lived, 
rather than to the ideal and the intellectual. It is 
probably tne fullest and best authority which we now 
have on the economic conditions under which men 
lived in that Greek world that has influenced so 
markedly the life of other races and other times. 
That the Ten Years' War was not so much the 
struggle of political ideals as a manifest sparring 
for economic advantages is one of the main con- 
tentions of the book. The author passes rapidly 
over the life of Thucydides, the nature of his work, 
and the reliability of his text, to treat at length, 
in what is entitled Part III, The Economic Back- 
ground of Greek History. It is here that he is 
led to discuss the food supply of Greece, her 
slavery and labor, the economic position of classes 
in Attica in the sixth century, the economic de- 
velopment and policy in Attica from 510 B. C. to 
462 B. G, and the Periclean democracy and the 
Athenian Empire : all very valuable to the student 
of Thucydides who would look through and be- 
yond the speeches and events and estimates of 
character and situation in the historian to the con- 
ditioning factors and commercial or economic mo- 
tives. 

In Part IV the author portrays the contempo- 
rary policy of Sparta, reasoning from the peculiar 
nature of her population, Corinthian influence, and 
Spartan interests north of the Isthmus. Part V is 
a rapid sketch of the art of war in the latter part 
of the fifth century. Then comes what with Part 
III may fairly be called the chief contribution of 
the author and the gist of the book: The Causes 
and Strategy of the Ten Years' War. Here Mr. 
Grundy shows very keen analysis in discussing the 
causes of the Peloponnesian War, Attic and Cor- 
inthian jealousy, the economic interests of the minor 
states, etc. 

The book has its value, not for the ordinary 
teaching of Greek or even of Thucydides, whose 
grammar and stylistic mannerisms are in them- 
selves enough to absorb the energy of any ordi- 
narily enthusiastic class, but in the richness of ma- 
terial which it furnishes for comparing the eco- 
nomic, military, and social conditions affecting the 
Greeks in this great struggle with similar con- 
ditions affecting international warfare in all times. 



It coordinates Thucydides and his subject with us 
moderns, and in this respect, as well as in its 
scholarship, it is a decided contribution to science. 
There are evidences, however, of a nervous haste 
and of a vastness of material too rich for use that 
result in a lack of homogeneity in the construction 
of the argument of the work as a whole. It is a 
scholar's production and a fitting memorial to the 
inspiring memory of Pelham and Greenidge. 
New York University. W. E. WATERS. 



THE NEW YORK LATIN CLUB 

The Second Luncheon of The New York Latin 
Club will be held on Saturday, February 3, at noon, 
sharp, at The Gregorian, New York City, in 35th 
Street, between Fifth Avenue and Herald Square. 
Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard University, will 
speak on Ovid and the Spirit of Metamorphosis. 
Those who have read his admirable paper on The 
New Education (in Latin and Greek in American 
Education) will be keen to hear his address. 

The Club, though enjoying this year, as for several 
years past, great success, is at all times anxious to 
enlarge its membership, or, at any rate, to increase 
the number in attendance at the luncheons. A 
cordial invitation is herewith extended to all to 
attend on February 3. Tickets for this luncheon an^ 
the next (which will come in May, with President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr College as the speaker) as 
well as for membership in the Club for 1911-1912 
are $2.00. 

Since the New York Latin Club is closely affiliated 
witli The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, exceptionally favorable rates for joint mem- 
bership in the two Associations and the enjoyment 
of their advantages are offered, as follows: (1) 
for the- luncheon, etc. (see above), $2.00; (2) for 
(1) and membership in The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States (which carries with it The 
Classical Weekly), $3.50; (3) for (2) and The 
Classical Journal, $4.50; (4) for (2) and both The 
Classical Journal and Classical Philology, $6.17. 

To take advantage of these offers write to Dr. 
W. F. Tibbetts, Erasmus Hall High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 



The School Review, published by The University 
of Chicago Press, from time to time contains mat- 
ter of interest to students of the Classics. Witness, 
for example, the reports of the papers delivered at 
the Symposia held at Ann Arbor, to which reference 
is made in the editorial of this issue. In December 
last Professor Hale had in this journal a long 
article (pages 657-680) on The Practical Value of 
Humanistic Studies; in the current number (pages 
1-27 of Volume 20) there is an article on Teach- 
ing Virgil by Professor H. H. Yeames of Hobart 
College. 



